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that he is solely responsible for. His additions 
are extremely happy and opportune. Especially 
praiseworthy are the copious footnotes in which he 
cites and discusses learned articles on doubtful 
points. In this respect he has added much to 
the utility of the book. It is impossible in a short 
review to go into details in regard to the virtues 
and faults of the new edition. Generally speaking, 
the present volume is far superior to the former 
editions. Parts of chapters I and II have been 
rewritten, and many of the old views of the author 
have been either changed or modified. This part 
of the book leaves little to be desired. Nowhere 
is there to be found a more accurate, clear, and 
straightforward description of the dramatic con- 
tests of Athens. There remain still, however, a 
few errors and loose-statements. On page 3 the 
author says: "the archon had to choose the actors 
and distribute them among the poets". Clearness 
demands the substitution of protagonists for 
"actors", since, our information on the distribution 
of the actors does not extend beyond the leading 
actors. Hence our author falls into another error 
when (p. 38) he says that the protagonist was al- 
lowed to provide his own secondary actors. This 
conclusion is drawn from statements in Demos- 
thenes (De Fals. Leg. 10, 246; De Cor. 262). In 
these passages Demosthenes is speaking of perform- 
ances in rural theaters. Such performances were, 
as a rule, private undertakings of certain leading 
actors at Athens, and naturally the manager-actor 
would select the other members of his troupe, but 
the customs of the managing actors of traveling 
companies had no connection with the selection of 
secondary actors at city festivals. Our author also 
retains the old notion that during the fifth century 
the number of competing comic poets was three, 
and that early in the fourth century it was raised 
to five (p. 21). But we know now that five was 
always the normal number and that the reduction 
from five to three was merely a war measure and 
lasted only through the financial stress of the 
Peloponnesian war, i. e. from 431-423 to 403-38S 
(see Korte, Rhein. Mus. 60 (1903), 428, Aristotle, 
Ath. Pol. 56.3; see also Capps, Class. Phil. 1.219). 
There is a tendency (p. 41) to place the intro- 
duction of actors' contests too late. C. I. G. 2. 971 
b, col. Hi, as restored by Capps, shows conclusively 
that the tragic actors' contest was established at 
the Dionysia in 450-449; at the Lenaea about 432 

B. C. (see Reisch, Zeitsch. Ost. Gym. (1897), 306, 

C. I. G. 2,977, r-s). We find (p. 194) the follow- 
ing statement (based on Vitruv. 3.6 and Pollux, 
4.126) : "If a man entered by the west side, it was 
understood that he was coming from the city where 
the scene of the action was laid. . . . that the 
eastern entrance was reserved for people who jour- 
neyed from a distance by land". Now Niejahr 
(Com. Scaen., Prog. d. Gymn. zu Halle, 1888) in 
an article which is apparently not generally known 



has pointed out that this tradition does not apply 
to the 5th century drama, which had no local ster- 
eotyped setting, and that such a rule could only 
be confusing. The rule has been shown, how- 
ever, to fit perfectly the conditions of New Com- 
edy. Here there was a conventional, stereotyped 
scene, usually a street in Athens. I might add 
that I have new material on this question, which 
I hope to publish soon. 

There is one more statement which I must take 
exception to, namely, that in the course of the 
fourth century the old Attic word for actor 
( vwoicpir/is ) went out of use, and that a new word 
was substituted ; henceforward actors were called 
artists, or artists of Dionysus ( rqwu Au>ri<rov ). 
inroKpiriis never went out of use; it was always em- 
ployed for an actor as such. This is evidenced 
by its retention in the didascalic inscriptions, as 
well as in literary references. rcxylrai was the 
official designation for actors as members of the 
guilds. Of course there would be a natural ten- 
dency to speak of an actor as Tex^Tijs as the guilds 
increased in importance, but the term never sup- 
planted farofcpii-ijs. 

With reference to the arrangement of the book 
I should say that Puchstein's theory of the stage 
should not be incorporated in the body of the text. 
Both his theory and that of Wieseler would better 
have been relegated to a footnote. 

Mr. Haigh reiterates and expands his former ar- 
guments in support of a raised stage. Whatever 
arguments may be adduced in favor of the old the- 
ory, most students of the drama are convinced, I 
fancy, that all our extant plays demand the same 
level for actors and chorus. 

Adelphi College, Brooklyn. N. Y. KeiAEY Rees 



THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL COLLECTION OF THE 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

In these days when the pendulum seems to be 
swinging back again and the Classics are beginning 
to be regarded with greater respect than formerly 
by more persons of high authority and wide influ- 
ence in the educational world, there is cause for 
additional satisfaction in the fact that the collec- 
tions of Greek and Roman antiquities are being en- 
larged in some of our leading universities. Exhi- 
bition ccllections like those of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York are of immense value to the teachers and stu- 
dents of classical literature and life, but of even 
greater importance is the smaller working collection 
of the university, which fulfils in a general way 
the functions of a scientific laboratory. Nothing 
has more power to attract and hold the attention 
of students, to awaken and sustain their enthusiasm 
than 'he constant presence of the tangible remains 
of antiquity, the actual work of Greek and Roman 
hands. To students who by daily contact have be- 
come familiar with these things and understand 
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their significance the men of old are real persons 
and classical literature becomes the expression of a 
real life. 

During the year 1906-1907, wh'le I served as Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, I was enabled through the gen- 
erosity of several gentlemen of Baltimore to make 
important additions to the working museum of the 
Johns Hopkins University, which already contained 
the Helbig collection of Greek and Roman coins 
as well as a number of excellent Greek vases and 
some miscellaneous antiquities, Greek, Etruscan, 
and Roman. The new objects, illustrating many 
phases of ancient life, are sufficiently numerous and 
important to warrant giving a brief description of 
them here. They may be classified as follows : 

1. Building materials. These include specimens 
of the various volcanic and other building stones 
used in Rome and in Pompeii, such as tufa, peper- 
ino, sperone, travertine, selce, and Sarno limestone ; 
imperial bricks of several shapes, sizes, and colors, 
and of varying dates, many of them stamped with 
the names of the makers and other details; lead 
water pipes inscribed with the names of emperors 
and others; and polished samples — about two hun- 
dred in number — of the principal kinds of white 
and colored marble which were imported from Asia, 
Africa, and Greece to Rome in the first three cen- 
turies of our era. 

2. Latin and Greek inscriptions, more than one 
hundred in number, which furnish original materials 
for the study of epigraphy. Most of these come 
from recent excavations and are as yet unpublished. 
They are engraved, as a rule, on marble slabs, in 
a few cases on bronze, and range in date from the 
third century B. C. to the fourth century A. D. 
One of the most important is engraved on the 
margin of a bronze strainer of peculiar Etruscan 
form and in lettering of the third century B. C, and 
brings to light a hitherto unknown goddess {Mater 
Mursitfa). This was edited and discussed in the 
last number of the American Journal of Philology. 
Another tells of one M. Ulpius Apolanstus, who 
was maximus pantomimorum and coronatus ad- 
versus omnes histriones et scaenicos artifices xu. 
This inscription was copied in the sixteenth century 
but was never seen again until last winter, when 
workmen unearthed it in digging a drain in Rome. 
A bronze tablet, which was recently acquired in 
Spain, but has not yet reached this country, con- 
tains a portion of the famous lex Ursonensis of 44 
B. C. and will be, I believe, the only record of this 
sort in America. Another inscription calls down 
imprecations on an unnatural mother for having 
maltreated her baby, and still another gives the 
name of a hitherto unknown granary in Rome. In 
this connection may be mentioned also the plaster 
casts of two important inscriptions from the Roman 
Forum, namely, the archaic stele and the honorary 
inscription of L. Caesar, which is probably the 



finest extant specimen of the monumental writing 
of the Augustan age. 

3. Ancient bronzes, Greek, Italic, Etruscan, and 
Roman, from various parts of Italy and Sicily. 
These include a considerable variety of ornaments 
aand utensils, such as rings, bracelets, fibulae, vases, 
strainers, basins and cooking vessels, Strigils, oil 
and perfume bottles, shield ornaments, spear-points, 
weights and scales, locks and keys, statuettes of Lares 
and other divinities, spoons, lamps,candelabra,mirrors, 
charms, and the like, all throwing light on the cus- 
toms and manners of the ancient inhabitants of Italy. 

4. Objects of marble not previously mentioned. 
Some small statues, notably of Silvanus, of Cybele 
(seated), of Diana, and of a camillus, though not 
by great artists, are yet very useful to the student 
of sculpture : and a bust wearing a theatrical mask 
is of interest because it was once in all probability 
part of the decoration of an ancient theatre at 
Capua. Besides these there are several small 
heads, a fragment of a high relief, easily recognized 
as Greek by the material and by the fineness of the 
workmanship, three inscribed cinerary urns with 
their contents, and some fragments of architectural 
ornament which show the chief patterns employed 
by Roman architects. 

5. Terracottas. Under this heading may be men- 
tioned an Etruscan cinerary urn with painted in- 
scription and Greek mythological scene in relief, 
two Etruscan urn covers with sculptured reclining 
female figures, ornamental reliefs, antefixes, water- 
spouts in the form of dogs, amphorae and dolia, 
toys, ' lamps, and a variety of other Greek and 
Roman pottery, including Mycenaean, proto-Corin- 
thian, and geometric vases. Of unusual interest is 
a Roman coin savings bank, which has on the front 
a relief of Mercury, the god of gain, holding the 
caduceus and a moneybog, and on the back the name 
of the maker stamped before the clay was baked. 

6. Gold and silver. Objects of the more precious 
metals are naturally fewer, but both Etruscan and 
Roman work are represented. There are fibulae, 
earrings, finger rings with plain and with cut gems, 
a silver cup, a small seated figure of a goddess, and 
an especially fine necklace of gold with pearls and 
emeralds (so-called), which was found in a tomb at 
Viterbo. Of particular interest, too, is the fac- 
simile reproduction of the famous gold fibula of 
Praeneste with the oldest known Latin inscription. 

7. Glass. The colleqtion includes a few good 
specimens of ancient Roman glass in the form of 
bottles, vases, bowls, and ornaments of various sorts. 
Their iridescence, due to long burial in the earth, 
makes them far more beautiful now than in antiquity. 

8. Among the objects of chalcedony, ivory, bone, 
and lead may be mentioned a fine ring and a stilus 
from Cumae (chalcedony), a comb, rouge box, 
hairpins, stili, and dice of various kinds (ivory), 
an inscribed lead tablet and lead slingshots 
(glandcs), some of them inscribed. 
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9. Coins. About one hundred coins of gold, sil- 
ver, or bronze, have been added to our Helbig col- 
lection to lay a broader foundation for the study of 
numismatics. 

No one of these objects represents the outlay of 
any very large sum ; in fact, all of them together 
have not cost as much as has often been paid for 
a fine statue. But, as working material for stu- 
dents of Greek and Roman antiquity, such collec- 
tions as this have a value- hardly to be measured 
and, when properly exhibited and labelled, do ef- 
fective teaching every hour of the day. 

In- view of the fact that the annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland is soon to be held in Washington and a 
majority of those who will attend must pass 
through Baltimore, I desire to extend to all the 
members a most cordial invitation to visit the Uni- 
versity and inspect the collection, which is now ex- 
hibited on the third floor of McCoy Hall. 
Johns Hopkins University Harry LANGF0RD Wilson 

THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

will hold its twenty-fourth meeting at the Hotel 
Marlborough, at Thirty-sixth Street and Broadway, 
New York City, on April 25. Luncheon will be 
served promptly at noon, and will be followed by 
an address by Professor George L. Hendrickson, 
Yale University, on The Rhythmical Cadences in 
Latin Prose. 

All persons interested in any way are invited to 
be present, whether they are members of the New 
York Latin Club or not. 

1 hose wishing to attend the luncheons are re- 
quested to notify Mr. A. L. Hodges, 309 West 101st 
Street, New York. Tickets $1.00. Payment may be 
made by mail to Mr. Hodges or at the luncheon. 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND HARYLAND 

The second annual meeting will be held at George 
Washington University,. Washington, D. C, on Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 24 and 25, 1908. 

Friday, April 24 — Meeting at 2:30 P. M. in West 
Hall. 1, Address of Welcome, L>r. Charles W. 
Needham, President of the George Washington 
University; 2, Principles of Teaching Latin, Miss 
H. May Johnson, The Eastern High School, Wash- 
ington ; 3, Notes on the Menaechmi of Plautus, Pro- 
fessor Charles Knapp, Barnard College ; 4, Greek 
Inventions, Professor M. W. Humphreys, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; 5, Slang, Ancient and Modern, 
Professor William N. Baker, Haverford College; 6, 
Report of the Executive Committee; Report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Friday Evening — Meeting at 8 P. M. in Univer- 
sity Hall. 7, The Story of Hylas as a Literary 
Theme, Professor Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hop- 
kins University, President of the Association. After 
the close of the address, members will have an op- 
portunity to meeet the speakers of the meeting. 

Saturday Morning, April 25 — Meeting at 9 A. M. 
in West Hall — 8, How far does the Word.-Order in 
Latin Prose indicate the proper Emphasis? Pro- 



fessor John Greene, Colgate University; 9, The 
New Classical Philology, Professor Mitchell Car- 
roll, George Washington University; 10, On the 
Teaching of Vergil, Mr. J. B. Hench, Shadyside 
Academy, Pittsburgh; n, On the rule of Three 
Actors in the Greek Drama, Professor Kelly Rees, 
Adelphi College; 12, Aids in Teaching Caesar, Miss 
Mary E. Harwood, Girls Latin School, Baltimore. 

Saturday Afternoon — Meeting at 2:30 P. M. in 
West Hall. 13, Recent Archaeological Progress in 
Rome, Professor Harry L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins 
University; 14, A Broader Approach to Greek, Pro- 
fessor D. A. MacRae, Princeton University; 15, 
Aspects of the Speech in Vergil and the Later 
Roman Epic, Dr. Herbert C. Lipscomb, The Coun- 
try School for Boys, Baltimore; 16, The Excava- 
tions in Crete, Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Barnard Col- 
lege. (Numbers 12, 13 and 16 will be illustrated by 
he stereopticon). 
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